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literature has been got out of a man who had no
skill at all with the pen. His spoken word is vital
and real; but in a conscious literary effort the fire
is quenched at once. Hence the charm of letters,
of diaries, of the simple narrations and recitals of
pioneers, farmers, workers, or persons who have no
conscious literary equipment. Who would not rather
read a bit of real experience of a soldier in battle,
such as a clever interviewer could draw out of him,
than to read his general's studied account of the
same engagement ? " To elaborate is of no avail,"
says Whitman. " Learned and unlearned feel that it
is so." Only the great artist can rival or surpass the
sense of reality we often find in common speech. Set
a man to writing out his views or his experience and
the danger is that he will be too formal; he will get
himself up for the occasion; there will be no ease or
indifference in his manner; he will go to delving in
his mind, and we shall miss the simple, direct self-
expression that we are after.

In Dr. Johnson's talk, as reported by Boswell, we
touch the real man; in the "Rambler" you touch
only his clothes or his periwig. His more formal
writing seems the product of some kind of artificial
put-on faculty, like the Sunday sermons one hears
or the newspaper editorials one reads. The sermon
is in what may be called the surpliced style, the
Rambler in the periwigged style. Emerson said of
Alcott that his conversation was wonderful, but that
84fic style," he says,
